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Should We Have Federal Aid 


For Education? 


MR. BUCHANAN: Should we have federal aid for education? 

MR. LAWLER: We have federal aid for roads, for soil conservation, for 
flood control, for agricultural extension, for social security and higher educa- 
tion, but no aid for schools. Federal aid to education is so necessary for the 
public welfare that it is inevitable. 

MR. MISNER: I am vigorously opposed to any plan for such aid that 
would transfer the control of our schools to the federal government. Any 
such action endangers and imperils the historic purposes of public education 
in a democracy. 

MR. SMITH: Perhaps we should have federal aid with some real “‘ifs.” 
I think the issue is so important that it should have the personal attention 
of our President, the governors of all states and the leaders in every com- 
munity. 


MR. BUCHANAN: Your comments thus far, gentlemen, lead me to won- 
der about our educational system. What do you think of the educational 
facilities and our teaching system? For instance, Lawler, I know that you 
have been working on school surveys in several states, so you must know the 
national picture. What do you think of our nation’s educational system? 

MR. LAWLER: Our educational system is the pride of our nation. But 
there is one common characteristic in every state: Those districts which are 
wealthy and which have progressive and intelligent parents have the best 
schools; those districts in which children would get along if there were no 
schools at all have the psychologists, the guidance specialists, the librarians 
and every other facility; while those localities where children are desperately 
in need of help have the least. 


Educational System Needs Improvement 

MR. BUCHANAN: I assume from what you have said, Misner, that you 
might disagree with Lawler. 

MR. MISNER: I would agree with Lawler about the need for improve- 
ment of our educational system. We are faced with the continuing shortage 
of qualified teachers. Everywhere throughout the nation our schools are 
inadequately supported. I agree with him that there are great inequalities of 
educational opportunities among our several states and within individual 
states. Perhaps, ‘most tragic of all, the citizens of our country are deplorably 
uninformed concerning these conditions and needs. 

MR. BUCHANAN: But you do fear that the means to the end might be 
different from that which Lawler suggests? 

MR. MISNER: Yes, I suspect I would disagree on how to achieve our 

oals. 
2 MR. BUCHANAN: Smith, I know that you have been taking part in an 
elementary school survey both in this country and in Canada. Is the situation 
any different in the elementary schools? 
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MR. SMITH: Our needs are just as great in the elementary schools, and 
I think the inequalities are just as great. Teachers, buildings, classroom sizes 
vary in every state from district to district, and there is no way that I know 
of right now whereby those inequalities can be ironed out without some types 
of aid, either federal or state types. 1 would agree with Lawler that the need 
is there. I agree with Misner that the need is there. I, too, however may differ 
in the solution to the problem. 


MR. BUCHANAN: How did we get into this situation where there is 
such a great discrepancy between communities, as you say, within one state, 
Lawler? 


MR. LAWLER: Because education started as a local and community affair. 
The taxes to maintain schools were strictly local. As time went on every state 
in the union found it necessary to give some aid from the treasury of the state 
to aid localities in maintaining their schools. More than forty-two states now 
give out special aid which is called “equalization aid.” It goes more largely 
to those districts which have low assessed valuations and low ability to raise 
taxes for themselves. But in spite of equalization aid in the various states 
there remains a great deal to be done. The latest figures show that there are 
schools that are run at the rate of less than $100 an elementary classroom for a 
whole year as against other communities that spend more than $6,000 for a 
similar classroom for a year. And when you have figures like that, I would 
say that the need is desperate. 


Citizens Are Uninformed 


MR. MISNER: There are also great discrepancies in the amounts of money 
that are available to pay teachers, and therefore teachers’ salaries vary. There 
are great discrepancies as far as equipment and supplies, facilities and build- 
ings are concerned. I agree with the need, but I think we have to be willing 
to include all of the factors and not restrict ourselves just to the obvious argu- 
ments for federal aid. I insist that one of the problems we must face is the 
fact that our citizens are woefully uninformed concerning the needs and con- 
dition of their schools. In the area of public relations, our professional leader- 
ship has been much too timid and modest. When our schools are under attack, 
we tend to defend them and insist that everything is good. What we need 
are public school relations programs that present the facts and place the 
responsibility squarely where it belongs. 

MR. BUCHANAN: As an educator, would you point out these difficulties 
of the schools to the members of your community ? 


MR. MISNER: I certainly would, and I would point them out as they 
concern the whole nation, and not just our community. I think we have got 
to keep this problem close to our citizens and their representatives. 

MR. BUCHANAN: How do our schools compare with those in other 
countries, say Canada, Smith? 

MR. SMITH: I would say that our schools in this country are leading 
schools in other communities, say in Canada, in terms of the actual things 
that we do for children in selected communities. But as a nation we have 
these great inequalities, and they cannot be ironed out. 


MR. BUCHANAN: What do you mean by “selected communities” ? 


- 
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MR. SMITH: The community that is able to provide education in terms 
of assessed valuation behind each child, the measure that Lawler has just 
mentioned. Unless you have that assessed valuation in our present plan, you 
cannot finance the kind of education you want. Therefore, we get selected 
communities taking the lead in this country. I am in favor of that, but we 
must help the other communities more in some ways. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Is there a great discrepancy between states as well 
as communities, Lawler? 

MR. LAWLER: Yes, the annual income per person in the state of Missis- 
sippi for the year 1947 is $659, whereas the income per capita in New York 
is $1781, or in Nevada $1842. 

MR. BUCHANAN: That is about three to one, then? 


MR. LAWLER: Yes, and if you consider the amount of income per child, 
there will be still more of a discrepancy between those states. And the ex- 
penditures for schools more than represent that difference. 

MR. BUCHANAN: It seems to me that our major problem is the matter 
of financing education. What proposals are there to equalize some of these 
discrepancies? Is the matter before Congress? 


Provisions of Senate Bill 

MR. LAWLER: The bill which was before the last Congress, and which 
seems to have the most chance of passing—in fact it did pass the Senate 58 
to 21, and I feel sure would have passed the House of Representatives if it 
had not been held up by the leadership there—provided that the federal 
government would appropriate $300,000,000 a year for aid to elementary 
and secondary schools. That fund was to be distributed among the states in 
the following manner: $45 per child 5 to 17 years of age was to be provided 
for each state. From that amount was to be subtracted 1 per cent of the total 
income of all the citizens of that state; and if 1 per cent of the total income 
of all the citizens did not amount to as much as $45 per child, 5 to 17 years 
of age, this fund was to make up the difference. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Now, I am a little confused by these figures. Do you 
mean if the 1 per cent of the income is not up to $45, the government makes 
up the difference between that income and the $45? 

MR. LAWLER: Yes. 

MR. BUCHANAN: And that way the schools in each state would have 
equal money, taking this figure of $45, for each child? 

MR. LAWLER: Yes. The federal government is guaranteeing that every 
state must have at least $45 per pupil to spend on schools, if the state will 
spend at least 1 per cent of its income for schools. It is further provided that 
no state shall get less than $5 a pupil. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Regardless of income? 

MR. LAWLER: Yes. 

MR. BUCHANAN: It seems to me that may not be fair. Smith, what if 
the state has a great deal of money? Does it still get more from the federal 
government ? 3 

MR. SMITH: My stand on that would be that this federal aid, if we have 
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it, should go only to those states that need it, and there should not be a flat 
grant. I don’t think it can be justified. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What is a flat grant? 

MR. SMITH: A flat grant is a certain amount per child regardless of the 
financing ability of the community. 

MR. LAWLER: I disagree with you, Smith, 100 per cent. In the first 
place, every state that gives out equalization aid not only gives out equaliza- 
tion aid to the poorer districts but also to the wealthier districts. Here in the 
state of Illinois.we have an equalization aid, but we give out $20 or so a pupil 
for all schools, whether they qualify on an equalization basis or not. Every 
state aid program that I know has that provision. Now gentlemen, are you 
going to maintain that we ought to abolish all these state equalization systems 
because they happen to give some money to the districts that don’t qualify on 
an equalization basis? 


‘Flat Grants Are Political’ 


MR. MISNER: I certainly am going to oppose the flat grant basis. The 
fact that it is done doesn’t make it right. Studies have been made which reveal 
that at least two-thirds of our states at the present time have adequate re- 
sources to provide good educational facilities and services. If we must have 
federal aid to equalize opportunities, then why not allocate the funds on that 
basis? I am not willing to accept the argument that political expediency dic- 
tates the necessity of flat grants. Our people have the right to expect states- 
manship rather than politics of their educational leaders. Anyhow, every at- 
tempt that has been made to obtain federal aid has failed thus far because of 
politics. Perhaps the time has come to try a nonpolitical approach. 


MR. LAWLER: It is not only political. I will agree with you that fre- 
quently the reason we have these flat grants is in order to get the bill passed. 
But $5 a pupil is a very small amount. 

I was in a meeting the other day where a man said, “For Heaven’s sake, if 
you are going to give us anything, don’t give us $5. If you give us only $5, 
don’t give us anything.” 

If I had my way, I would probably put the aid on a strict equalization basis. 
But you can justify a flat grant on other bases. After all, it is a sort of a token 
payment indicating that the federal government is interested in the education 
of all pupils everywhere, even though they are in states that are wealthy. 
After all, the federal government does want the co-operation of the states. 
After all, the federal government will require reports of states as to what is 
happening in education in those states. And I can see no great harm in 
putting out $5 a pupil. 

MR. SMITH: Lawler mentioned earlier that in agriculture and housing 
and other phases of life we have aid from the federal government, we have 
aid from state governments. I think it is time that we give more attention 
to the relation between the federal and state governments, and that we have 
a re-thinking of this whole business of what the state governments will do 
and of what the federal government will do. 


MR. BUCHANAN: Isn't it traditional for the states to handle education ? 
MR. SMITH: Yes. 
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MR. MISNER: I think that is exactly the point. When our Constitution 
was made, founders of our Republic made education the sole responsibility 
and function of the individual states. And, in turn, state constitutions have 
extended broad powers to local communities. For this reason the American 
public school has become in both theory and practice the most democratic 
institution on the face of the earth. It belongs to the people and is directly 
responsive to the express will of the people. In my judgment this relation- 
ship between local, state, and federal governments should be maintained at 
all costs. 


Federal Aid Is Common 


MR. LAWLER: Control is a favored argument of everybody who is 
opposed to federal aid to education. Frequently you hear people who you 
know are opposed to federal aid to education give this argument. J. P. Mor- 
gan once said, ““A man always has two reasons for doing anything—a good 
one and the real one.” 

Now I don’t attribute this to you, Misner. But look at this: We have 
federal aid for all these other activities. We have federal aid for agricultural 
extension. Probably you wouldn’t be able to find a thing in the Constitution 
about agriculture. We have federal aid for social security. I am positive you 
won't find anything in the original Constitution about social security. And I 
don’t see that because we have had federal aid for public roads, federal aid for 
these other things that we have lost any of this valuable relationship between 
state and government. 


MR. SMITH: Lawler, it seems to me that there is a deeper thing here. 
The federal government is now taxing at a rate which is out of proportion to 
the income which taxation brings in to the states and communities. If that is 
going to continue, then we must clear up this relationship, and if all the 
money goes to Washington, or a large proportion of it, some of it must come 
back. I would rather keep it here to'a greater extent. 


MR. LAWLER: But that is the very thing. Under modern conditions the 
federal government is immeasurably a better tax gatherer than the states. Just 
the other day I was reading an article that was lambasting federal aid to edu- 
cation. It pointed out that in North Carolina the federal government col- 
lected $300,000,000 in taxes every year. Why couldn’t it raise all the money 
it needed? Everybody knows that if North Carolina tried to collect the taxes 
on cigarette manufacture that the federal government collects, the cigarette 
manufacturing industry would just move out of North Carolina. You have 
that all the way around. The federal government can collect income taxes at 
rates that the states would be helpless to collect. 


MR. MISNER: I can’t agree with Lawler that there is no danger of federal 
control. I want to quote a statement from a distinguished professor of school 
administration who favors federal aid, but who frankly admits that such aid 
will involve federal control. Dr. Arnold Joyal says: “The law specifically 
forbids federal control over schools. However, laws have to be administered 
by people. Especially when the administrators are not themselves educators 
definitions of just what constitutes control are likely to vary. There are also 
several loopholes in the law and many administrative devices in practice that 
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do make possible and necessary a substantial amount of regulations by federal 
authorities.” | 

Let me point out, if I may, that this gentleman favors federal aid, but he | 
frankly admits that it involves federal control. 


‘Present Bill Differs from Lanham Act’ 

MR. LAWLER: I know Dr. Joyal very well, and’ I think that the article | 
from which you quote is an article on the administration of the Lanham Act | 
during the second World War, and that Lanham Act had two very great dis- 
advantages. In the first place, it was an act which was administered by a non- 
educational agency. Second, it was a federal agency that went directly to 
schools without the intervention of the state educational authorities. And 
third, it depended entirely on the judgment of the people who were adminis- 
tering it. The type of aid that is envisioned in Senate Bill 472 is different in 
all three respects. 

MR. SMITH: Who will spend and control the aid as it comes from the 
federal government if it is approved? 


MR. MISNER: That is just the point. The United States Commissioner of 
Education resigned the other day, and you and I admired him for resigning. 
Why did he resign? Because his office is under the control of the United 
States Federal Security Agency, and Studebaker refused any longer to be 
pushed around by politically motivated bureaucrats. I think Joyal is right 
when he insists that laws are administered by people. 

MR. LAWLER: The fundamental necessity for any satisfactory federal 
aid bill is that it shall be administered on an objective basis. When you begin 
to get a law which states that you are to get $45 a pupil, minus 1 per cent of 
your total income, that is objective. It does not depend on the judgment of 
anybody in Washington; and in that way you get away from discrimination. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Under the present bill, how would such aid be admin- 
istered? Are there any brakes on federal control? 

MR. LAWLER: If it can possibly be written in the bill, it is written here. 
There shall be no federal control. And I would like you to note that the 
reason that the argument against the bill about federal control is so frequently 
used is that everybody is opposed to federal controls. School people are 
opposed to it, business people are opposed to it, legislatures are opposed to 
it, Congress is opposed to it. I don’t know anybody that is in favor of federal 
control of education. 

MR. MISNER: I think we are trying to avoid the question of federal 
control by wishful thinking, and I have indicated that in the states where 
need is clearly indicated, I am not opposed to some aid. But because I believe 
that control is dangerous, I would indicate precisely what that aid is for. 
I have no objection to aid for buildings, equipment, school lunches, scholar- 
ships for deserving pupils, or any similar activities that will not open the way 
for the federal government to dictate what we teach and how we teach. | 
don’t object to the federal government feeding the stomachs of our children 
but I do object strenuously to feeding their minds. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Would this federal aid go to private and parochial 
schools? I understand there is some objection there. What about that, Smith ? 
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MR. SMITH: The present bill would leave the distribution of funds to 
the existing state plans now in effect. For example, in Illinois, if the Illinois 
Constitution and laws permit distribution to nonpublic schools, that would 
be continued in this bill. It is one point of controversy: Should this kind of 
aid which Misner has just mentioned go to nonpublic schools, private or 
parochial, from federal funds? 


MR. BUCHANAN: What do you think? 


MR. SMITH: It should not go to them in the sense that it is something 
that would be continued and allowed to grow. The issue should be settled on 
a constitutional level—either the federal Constitution or the state Constitu- 
tions—before we get into it. 


MR. LAWLER: Well, if that is what you want, I think it has been done 
already, Smith. In the Everson decision the United States Supreme Court 
stated, “No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever 
form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. Neither a state nor the 
federal government can, openly or secretly, participate in the affairs of any 
religious organizations or groups and vice versa.” 

Now all of this smoke about aid to parochial schools comes up over the 
issue of furnishing free textbooks and transportation and perhaps lunches 
which Misner has said he doesn’t object to and to which I don’t see how any- 
one could object. They are welfare services. That is the way they have been 
defined by the United States Supreme Court, and the Court—for the sake of 
you gentlemen’s peace of mind—has stated that when it decided in favor of 
New Jersey supplying transportation to parochial school children, it felt 
that the state had gone to the extreme limits of its powers. 


Public and Parochial Schools 
MR. MISNER: There is a principle involved here, Lawler, that I don’t 
think we can overlook. Our public schools were designed as classless, non- 
sectarian, nonpartisan institutions. They were established to serve all of the 
children of all of the people. They are dedicated to the preparation of our 
youth for efficient citizenship in a democracy. Any action that might serve to 
divide our people and distort these historic purposes must be avoided. 


MR. LAWLER: That would be nice, Misner, if we could have it that way, 
I suppose, but you have to watch your step when you begin to argue things 
like that. I once had a friend, notable in education, who said that he thought 
all children should be compelled to go to public schools—now, mind you— 
in the name of democracy. You can define democracy a lot of different ways. 
We have parochial schools; we are going to have parochial schools whether 
we give them aid or don’t give them aid to the limit of the extent of allow- 
ing their children to ride to school. 


MR. SMITH: We will always have parochial and private schools. I agree 
with Lawler on that. What we have to do is to try to thrash out objections to 
nonpublic school aid prior to setting up the aid plan. 


MR. BUCHANAN: You would hold off until we can reach a decision? 
MR. SMITH: If necessary. 
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MR. LAWLER: Why should we do that? Are you going to argue that 
before aid of any kind is given for any activity that all the wrinkles have to 
be ironed out of it, that we have to have virtual perfection? Are you going to 
require that everything in your district be ironed out completely before you 
ever ask for an increased tax rate, or are you going to ask for an increased 
tax rate to help you do something? 


MR. MISNER: When you refer to it as a perfectionist point of view, I 
don’t think that is quite the point. There are principles involved in this dis- 
cussion that must be ironed out before we take any action that would involve 
us in anything as dangerous as a federal system of education. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Although you seem to agree, gentlemen, that our edu- 
cational system is not adequate at the present time, you disagree on the par- 
ticular route to solving the inadequacy. In spite of these objections, however, 
I feel that we can find a better way to education by working at the problem 
just as we have done in this discussion. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Vol. XI, No. 5 
ARE WE GETTING OUR MONEY’S WORTH OUT OF 
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Vol. IX, No. 10 
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